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PREFACE 


The recent paintings of Leon Berkowitz con¬ 
firm his position as an artist of major impor¬ 
tance. Both as teacher and painter, he has 
been influential in Washington for many years. 
His national and international reputation will 
be furthered in the near future through ex¬ 
hibitions in America and Europe. The Cor¬ 
coran exhibition of recent paintings will be 
shown later at the Everson Museum of Art in 
Syracuse. The Corcoran is pleased to work 
with the Everson on the exhibition and the 
catalogue publication, which will focus further 
on the work of Leon Berkowitz. 

In so doing the Corcoran continues to pre¬ 
sent and promote the work of Washington 
artists. The Gallery feels that this exhibition is 
the beginning of an even greater period of 
well deserved acclaim for the artist. 

Leon Berkowitz is a painter and a person of 
great sensitivity. His wife, the poet Ida Fox, 
and he create an ambience which has in¬ 
spired many. Leon Berkowitz and Ida Fox 
were responsible for the Washington Work¬ 
shop for the Arts which was an early catalyst 
for the creative arts of the community. As a 
painter he traveled with Morris Louis and 
Kenneth Noland to New York where they 
saw the work of Helen Frankenthaler and he 
was deeply impressed. Berkowitz was in¬ 
volved with the Washington Color School, a 
group of artists exploring the realms of pure 
color. He has been a major influence on 
Washington art for many years. 

His earlier paintings have been previously 
shown at the Corcoran and are represented 
in the permanent collection. In 1969 he had 
an exhibition arranged by Jim Harithas, who 
was then the Director of the Gallery. Now 
Harithas is at the Everson and will be writing 
the essay for this catalogue and contributing 
to the exhibition itself. 

As a painter Leon Berkowitz has persisted in 
working in oil. He works in a highly individual 
way exploiting the luminosity of oil paint. In 


the earlier Corcoran exhibition, Jim Pilgrim, 
now at the Metropolitan Museum, wrote an 
essay in which he stated, “Berkowitz, through 
a unique application of oil paint, achieves a 
similarly rich and sensuous surface yet re¬ 
tains the greater potential for control, mod¬ 
ulation, and luminosity inherent in the oil 
process. He prepares the canvas with a 
primer coat, allowing the grain of the canvas 
to remain, and then floats on planes of trans¬ 
parent color. Light is reflected from the white 
ground through the transparent pigments 
creating a brilliant and luminous effect and 
making the color appear to float between the 
canvas and the viewer. It is this concern with 
light as a part of the painting, the re-creation 
of the condition of light on the canvas, that 
is at the core of Berkowitz’s recent paintings.” 

In the recent paintings, Berkowitz has con¬ 
tinued to further explore the realm of color as 
light. In these paintings color becomes light, 
advancing color into a new dimension. Alter¬ 
natives are posed, confirming the potential 
and magic of painting. 

The works attain a poetic and spiritual depth 
that subtly plays with the surface and pigment. 
Inherent in all the work is a feeling of search 
and soul, a sheer poetic ecstasy which ele¬ 
vates and envelops the viewer in an experience 
of rare sensuousness. The paintings exist 
outside the surface as well as within. Color 
becomes light and light envelops all. The 
recent paintings are a culmination of a life¬ 
time of work and are possibly the most im¬ 
portant created by the artist. 

Personally I have known Leon and Ida for 
many years and value their friendship. As a 
painter his work has been an inspiration and 
delight, so that I am indeed gratified to help 
present this exhibition. Thanks are due to 
the Corcoran staff and others who have 
helped make the exhibition possible. Most of 
all thanks are due to the painter and the poet 
who bring a new vision and sensitivity to 
inspire us all. 


Roy Slade, Director 
Corcoran Gallery of Art 




INTRODUCTION 


Through his friendship with Morris Louis dur¬ 
ing the 1950’s, Leon Berkowitz became in¬ 
volved in the concept that pure color in a 
painting could stand alone and could be kept 
free of historical European geometric influ¬ 
ences. Although this concept must have had a 
catalytic effect on Berkowitz, he did not take to 
it immediately, preferring to follow his own 
vision and come to his own solutions. He 
continued painting large, well conceived, near¬ 
ly abstract landscape paintings during the 
1950’s and early 1960’s. 

These early landscapes are desert-like, finely 
textured, somewhat linear paintings, a synthe¬ 
sis of what he saw during his several painting 
trips to Arizona or his six month stay in Mal¬ 
lorca. Often they evolved from purely imagina¬ 
tive wanderings in his Washington studio. His 
freguent travels, inevitably a search for a con¬ 
formation of his vision, are basic to his develop¬ 
ment as an artist. 

Accompanied by his wife, the poetess Ida Fox, 
Berkowitz left the United States bound for 
Spain in 1959. He changed his plans after 
first visiting Wales and remained there for two 
and one-half years. In Wales, he was struck by 
the rough, awesome land and by the guality 
of light which he found there. He discovered 
his own profound mysticism as he attempted 
to fathom the underlying reality of what he 
saw. Insight came to him from simple things 
like a feather and a curiously split rock. From 
grey days suddenly broken by the sun, he 
received profound intimations of the relation¬ 
ship between color and light. His paintings 
became religious entities, binding him to the 
natural energies which surrounded him. 
Berkowitz returned to Washington in 1962, but 
traveled to Greece and Israel in 1964. Upon 
his return, he began painting color abstractions 
which contained light gualities derived from a 
landscape perspective. 

The paintings of the next five years, except for 
a series of predominantly white paintings, 
evolved into multi-colored vertical bands of 
paint. The bands are not geometrically con¬ 
ceived, their edges undulate slightly, adding 
movement to the color effect. The color seems 


burned on, like brilliant but darkened sunlight. 
The most mature paintings of this period, the 
bilaterally-symmetrical series called Cathedral , 
revealed a thin triangular strip of unpainted 
canvas at the center. The more intense color 
still moves vertically, and simultaneously it 
reveals a dualism, one which the artist per¬ 
ceives basic to nature. There is a slight refer¬ 
ence to Barnet Newman’s “Zips.” 

These paintings are characterized by an in¬ 
tense glow-one which is particular to oil and 
the increasing transparency of his color. They 
communicate Berkowitz’s intense mysticism 
as well as his newly conceived insight into light. 

The most recent paintings were conceived in 
New York during the artist’s one year stay in 
Soho. In them, he eliminated the band or 
stripe structures, moving into color masses. 
The paintings radiate an intense color energy, 
reflecting more light and providing each 
canvas with a halo. The artist now controls 
the freely flowing color. The paintings establish 
a visual resonance which after contemplation 
becomes audible—light becomes sound. The 
artist resurfaces in a more ancient role, as 
shaman or mystic. Berkowitz’s wife, Ida Fox, 
became deeply involved in this aspect of the 
work and profoundly influenced his perception 
of it; her profound insights follow a similar 
direction. 

At the Rijksmuseum in the summer of 1971 
and later at the National Gallery of Art, Wash¬ 
ington, Berkowitz developed interest in 
Vermeer’s rendering of light. This not only 
affirmed his confidence in the light effects that 
he was getting in his paintings, but also pro¬ 
vided the artist with a visual foil. This study 
helped precipitate the tighter organization of 
his works and a clearer understanding of the 
function of light in painting. 

Berkowitz has carried his obsessive concerns 
into areas at the very edge of art. His paintings 
are a remarkable synthesis of his long and pro¬ 
found struggle to achieve a real identity as an 
artist and to define the universe in his own 
terms. His writings, some of which are included 
in this catalogue, vividly describe his goals and 
solutions. 

James Harithas, Director 
Everson Museum of Art 











LEON BERKOWITZ: WRITINGS 


June 6, 1972 

I have just completed the three large Unities. 

I am finding that the paintings tend now to enter and 
be swallowed by the surrounding light, in contrast to 
the earlier Unities which were too intent on solving 
formal problems. Having passed thru that phase I am 
now free to permit intuitive and felt urgings. I am 
moving toward a greater singleness. Edge and center 
are more one thing. 

The question is to translate myself directly into the 
paint. This is perhaps what the action painters were 
trying so hard to do. 

There seems to be a consistent principle operating, 
the finding of form by way of some inner persistence 
toward change. The form is a result of some evolution¬ 
ary process going on within the work, or within me as 
an instrument. Being, in nature or man, is a result of 
an on-going process of becoming. One beats on the 
door of becoming by a continual tapping, a repetition 
that engages further layers of experience of past or 
current source, a free association by movement rather 
than words which draws on ever deeper experience. 
The result throws into one's performance and con¬ 
sciousness realizations otherwise concealed within 
the psyche-organism. 

Somehow the arrival at the concept of the Unities 
contains within itself more than the mind can know, 
and day by day of working thru this concept presents 
to the mind conclusions or "revelations” inherent in 
the concept. The notion "unity" takes on fuller mean¬ 
ing, relating what before seemed disparate and 
separate. Thus the butterfly of earlier years becomes 
again a product of light, as the bird is of air. The color 
structure of the carp follows gestures of the sea; my 
body in action deploying light seems to recapitulate 
the organizing, creating gestures of nature within 
which nature forms are made to exist. 

I see the painting act as a ceremony of creation - 
reenacting as in animistic dance the dynamics of life, 
of being and becoming. The reenactment of rain 
falling in the rain-dance is related gesturally to the 
building of a five-sided ziggurat, both ceremonial 
reenactments of unconscious but deeply felt experi¬ 
ence. I see the star of David as the interpretation of 
two opposite universal gestures dwelling within all of us. 
I seem to want to veil an increasingly complex se¬ 
quence, to bring the painting toward a simpler unity 
out of hidden variants in the movement of the color 
within. A tree, a leaf, a word, an action, a sky— how 
simple they are to the grasp of our minds. Yet beneath 
each word or leaf are the veiled layers, the complex 


depths that give these things meaning, and we delve, 
delve, astho knowing but never grasping the mysteries 
of simple things. This is the way a painting should be. 

To make painting responsive to that inner language 
for which there are no words. 

August 1972 

In the blue-violet paintings of the first triptych series 
the light at the lateral edges is increased by drawing 
light from the adjacent single canvas. A single painting 
against a wall by itself would seem therefore less 
luminous. In this series I am endeavoring to express 
the vertical and horizontal tension by the degree of 
light change in the vertical and horizontal color 
sequences. 

When I reversed the triptych, with the warm to the 
bottom (the upper edge is the stronger position for 
the edge energy], I noticed that the reds fell obliquely 
to the right/down, and the greens obliquely to the 
left/up. The orange edge of the rose canvas held the 
yellow green of the upper right. The resulting light 
suffusion over all three unified the triptych atmosphere. 
I also increased the vibration of the lateral edges (opti¬ 
cally]. This seems to increase the hold at the edges by 
illumination. The distance apart should be not much 
more than 1-1/2 inches. 

August 19, 1972 

Orange is not red. The feeling saturation arises from 
totally different constellations in the orb of inner-self. 
Orange is autumn earth, the sun held in the late wheat, 
bread and earth. Red is the rising self, not yet heaven¬ 
ly. It is a between earth and sky color, passion becom¬ 
ing spiritual. Love yes. 

Violet over each sends zenith down and thru —rises 
each. There is in violet a spilling over of the sky, a 
spreading of “ch’i" The “breath of heaven” is both 
outside and within us. Outside it is the light split into 
its endless radiations, reflections, absorptions; inside 
it is the memory of light and color, felt in the em¬ 
brasures of being, endeavoring to become. Without 
light the psyche would be without any medium with 
which to translate life to thought or feeling, the dark 
side of the moon. 

I seem to be moving toward a spacial form in the 
ordering of the light energy which is like the inter¬ 
penetrating triangles of the mogen David. In earlier 
Unities I began to sense the entering of the light 
toward the center of the canvas. In Triptych #2 I notice 
that there is a splaying outward of the light from an 



inner center, an effulgence outward. It may be possible 
to so order these two movements that these two 
opposite movements are both present. It would take 
extremely careful maneuvering of the light-forms in 
depth. At present there does exist an inner absorption 
and withdrawal of light as well as an outward expan¬ 
sion, as tho the painting begins from a deep central 
source and continues as increasing luminosity into the 
space in front of and beyond the canvas. 

August 27, 1972 (82 x 108” Painting) 

There is a rise and spread in the warm and a fall in 
the blue over the warm. The intermediate zone of blue- 
violet curves-almost but not quite an oval-the light 
tho gently held at the bottom moves upward to be 
lost in the blues above. The painting is one step closer 
to the interplay of energies forming a single unity, 
held by the edge tensions within the rectangle, but 
yet spreading beyond—a continuum of radiant energy. 
The illusion of freed energy becoming form is realized. 
My sense of the painting is an emergence of life 
behind a fall of light—light and water. 

Cezanne used color to engage space; since then there 
has been a flattening of space to conform to the 
material existence of the canvas. The important ques¬ 
tion that color must ask is “What is the form of inner 
space?” I believe this can be found by engaging the 
light energies of the painting. The pigeon that settled a 
moment ago on the roof outside my studio window 
was a light and shadow image that started a vibration 


within me before I knew it to be a pigeon. The move¬ 
ment of light and shadow in nature are a keyboard to 
an inner language that always exists that can be con¬ 
sulted and spelled out. 

December 1972 (Fall of Red No. /) 

In terms of the action of becoming, the color is on its 
way to the completion of the form. The life of the paint¬ 
ing is at a moment of realization of the form, I can 
now choose this moment. In the process of becoming 
the shell (any living form) is always complete. I must 
observe nature intimately to become familiar with this 
principle. Light as experienced by our eyes is the 
means of revelation. The Unities as compared to Fall 
of Red No. 1 are simply a later stage in process, not 
necessarily more complete or fulfilled. 

If the edge continues to dissolve within the painting 
(i.e. red descending—yellow ascending—blue meet¬ 
ing at the center) then the edge evokes form in the 
sense that Albers rectangles repeat the canvas shape 
and elaborate the form. Since the edge is indeterminate 
the time sense of the painting is a containment of 
infinite time. 


January 1973 

There has been a change developing in the handling 
of the light at the edges. Instead of resorting to intense 
opticality at the side edges I have tended to admit the 
atmosphere over the side edges and increase opticality 





*UL 


at the top and bottom. This flows the atmosphere in a 
horizontal sense thru the painting and extends verti- 
cality, both stretching space and relating top to bottom 
in a continuing cycle by oppositional (dialogic) light. 
This circling has been a tendency for a long time. This 
continuing of the energy of the painting thru various 
means in the painting follows from the encapsulating 
form of the light energy in which / exist. 

March 20, 1973 C Unities No. 64) 

By overlaying the blue entering into the red of the 
central area with increasing strengths of violet, so that 
the central part of the curved intermediate zone tends 
to be lost, and allowing the upper and lower parts of 
this curving zone to be more clearly separated, and 
by bringing all the edges of the canvas (bottom top 
and sides) to lighter color and highest vibration, there 
is a withdrawal in depth from the edges to within the 
color. The central area of the red has a violet overlay, 
thus pulling the blue across the middle. The red top 
and bottom pulls taught. The problem thus is to with¬ 
draw the central energy and advance the edges. 

By curving into the canvas I bring the space into con¬ 
formity with the curve of the retina—lens of the eye. 


leaf or the episode. Wherever we are in any moment 
is everywhere. 

A curved line guides into space but also holds the 
plane by referring to the rectangle as well as by com¬ 
pleting itself as a shape. 

If the line is lost in becoming a wave of energy, -both 
phenomena hold within the space form created by the 
interpenetration of color flows. 

May 30, 1973 

To draw in what I feel to be the essence of the universe 
-light-and let it out thru my colors as tho with my 
breathing I am in some knowable contact with what 
there is about me. In {he Ark series, I believe, breath¬ 
ing is more fully involved. The color arises in concentric 
impulses from below to an expansion and release, 
above. The restraining energy at the sides is reduced- 
lessing as it ascends-so that the form is more like 
the action of breathing rather than body movement. I 
have gone from the space my body feels to the space 
that the act of breathing measures out. There is a 
difference between the space felt in hammering a nail 
on the floor to the space felt in standing on a ship at 
sea. Color enters this experience of scale, closing in 
or releasing in measured degrees. 



The canvas becomes more the cup of light energy 
into which the spirit can dip or bathe, thus further 
losing the object and existing in the light of the canvas, 
which seems to both suck in and well outward. Partly 
also this is in the nature of redness which can smoulder 
with an inner fire. 

Until the whole form is grasped there is no form; 
separate episodes in time intimate the wholeness of 
time. A moment is like a cell in the whole living body 
of time; there are no beginnings, no ends. The whole¬ 
ness of time returns to the moment and in the moment 
is everything there is. I try to grasp the intimations and 
conceive them whole. This is the way I try to see the 


Somewhere within my life experience is the meeting 
ground within which my physical body and my spirit¬ 
ual body are discovered to be, if not the same, then 
continuous with all other forces and energies. The 
creative process then, is only an opening up, a revela¬ 
tion of what already is, but has become obscured. 
There are moments in the action of the work when 
this seems totally clear. The ultimate work is like the 
drop of water, perfect in form and irridescence, formed 
in the act of excrudescence from the mothering sky 
to the recipient leaf. In each moment of its being 
totally expressive of the processes of which it is a part. 
Water, oil, pigment, self and all my self beyond touch, 
coalesce. 





I am stirred by the fact that a human presence 
completes the form of a work. A person stand¬ 
ing before a rectangle of light contributes an oval 
mandala, drawing and giving energy, joining to¬ 
gether the separate objectivities of person and 
thing, unmasking the I/it as a singular “I”. 

The sphere of vision manifests itself on the 
surface of the face as the almond eye. Mandals, 
almond, oval, eye, the tear drop, the egg, suggest 
a community of meaning, as yet occult to my 
understanding, but a knowledge that my 
pursuing imagination may one day catch up with. 


Spiritually I am sun oriented, physically earth 
bound. I am related to the sun by light, to the 
earth by mass. As I dematerialize mass I gain 
in light. 













LEON BERKOWITZ 


ONE-MAN SHOWS 


BORN: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1919 

STUDIED: Pennsylvania Museum School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Art Students League, New York, New York 
Academie, Grande Chaumiere, Paris, France 
Academie de Belles Artes, Florence, Italy 
Mexico City College, Mexico City, Mexico 

TEACHING: Workshop Center of the Arts: Teacher, 
Program Director 

American University, Washington. D.C.: Lecturer 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C.: Lecturer 
Western High School, Washington, D.C.: Art Teacher 
Acadamiade Belles Artes, Barcelona, Spain: Honorary 
Professor 

CURRENTLY: Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

D C.: Professor of Art 

Art League of Alexandria, Alexandria, Virginia: 

Painting Seminars 

HONORS: Winner of Purchase Prize in the Second 
Flint Invitational. 1970. Flint, Michigan 
Among 20 American artists receiving $7,500 grant 
from National Foundation for Arts and Humanities, 
1970-71 

Paintings in the collection of National Collection of 
Fine Arts, Washington, D C. Loaned to the White 
House Executive Wing, 1970-71 


1953 Watkins Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1956 Watkins Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1962 Bishop’s Place, St. David’s, Wales, United 

Kingdom (with poet Ida Fox) 

1963 Scott Bader Commonwealth, Wollaston, 

England, (with poet Ida Fox) 

New Art Center Gallery, London, England 

1964 Rina Gallery, Jerusalem, Israel (with poet 

Ida Fox) 

1965 Michaelson Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

(with poet Ida Fox) 

1966 Esther Stuttman Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1969 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Abe Sachs Gallery, New York, New York 

1970 Guelph University, Ontario, Canada 

1972 Pyramid Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1973 Kingpitcher Gallery, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1974 Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, New York 



CATALOGUE OF EXHIBITION 


Unities #41, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities #42, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities#44, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities#47, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities#50, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities#61, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities#62, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities#64, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities#65, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities #66, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities #67, 1972-73. Oi 
Unities #68, 1972-73. Oi 

Triptych# 1, 1972-73. Oi 
Triptych #2, 1972-73. Oi 
Triptych #3, 1972-73. Oi 

Ark# 1, 1972-73. Oil on 
Ark #3, 1972-73. Oil on 


on canvas, 90 x 72”. 
on canvas, 90 x 72". 
on canvas, 90 x 72". 
on canvas, 90 x 72”. 
on canvas, 90 x 72”. 
on canvas, 78 x 96”. 
on canvas, 90 x 72”. 
on canvas, 92 x 74”. 
on canvas, 90 x 72". 
on canvas, 108 x 86”. 
on canvas, 108 x 86”. 
on canvas, 108 x 86”. 

on canvas, 90 x 162”. 
on canvas. 92 x 168". 
on canvas, 108 x 198” 

canvas, 108 x 82”. 

canvas, 108 x 86”. 



Twelve Tribes of Israel# 1 [Unities #39), 1972-73. Oil on canvas, 96 x 76”. 
Twelve Tribes of Israel #2 [Unities #38], 1972-73. Oil on canvas, 96 x 76”. 
Twelve Tribes of Israel #3 [Ark #2), 1972-73. Oil on canvas, 100 x 78”. 
Twelve Tribes of lsrael#4, 1972-73. Oil on canvas, 100 x 78”. 

Twelve Tribes of Israel #5, 1972-73. Oil on canvas, 96 x 76”. 












Light 
Oh light 
Trees know 
When you approach 
you mighty Sun 
Writing your shadow 
on the wall 
the valley’s height 
while with the wind 
you sift 

our sudden sight... 


from the poem “Jerusalem” 
by Ida Fox 
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1950-1954 Workshop Center of the Arts Faculty Shows, Washington, D.C. 

1954 Barnet Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1955-1964 Mykonos Art Gallery, Spain, Greece 

1957 National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland 

1958 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. D.C. 

1960 Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1967 Corcoran Biennial, Washington, D.C. 

1968-1970 American Federation of Arts, Traveling Exhibition 

1968 “Organic Forms in Painting," Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

1969 “Color in Control." Museum of Fine Art, St. Petersburg, Florida 
A.M. Sachs New York, New York 

“The Washington Painters," Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Florida 
“Highlights 1968-69, New York Art Season," Aldrich Museum of Con¬ 
temporary Art, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
Jacksonville Art Museum, Jacksonville, Florida 

1970 A.M. Sachs, New York, New York 

“Washington, 20 Years," Baltimore Museum, Baltimore Maryland 
Second Flint Invitational, Flint, Michigan 

1972 "Enviro-Vision” (Design for mural for multiple outdoor locations in New York 

State), New York State Fair and Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, New 
York, and New York Cultural Center, New York, New York 
“Inside Philadelphia," Philadelphia Collectors Show, Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 

Annual Trustee Selection Show," Baltimore Museum, Baltimore, Maryland 

1973 “Fluid Form," St. Petersburg Museum of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg, Florida; 

Loch Haven Art Center, Orlando, Florida; Lemoyne Art Foundation, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

1974-1975 European Traveling Exhibition: London, Germany. Paris, Denmark, Amster¬ 
dam, Switzerland 
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Aldrich Museum of Contemporary Art, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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Flint Institute of Art, Flint, Michigan 
High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
James Michener Collection, Houston, Texas 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, New York 
National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. 

Oklahoma Art Center, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Phoenix Art Museum, Phoenix, Arizona 
Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Florida 
Wadsworth Atheneum. Hartford, Connecticut 
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